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lish classics. His letters sparkle with wit and good-humor, while his 
more elaborate essays exhibit the same attractive qualities in their full 
perfection, joined to a remarkable degree of acuteness and a ready sym- 
pathy with whatever is meritorious in the writings of both the early and 
the later English poets. His criticism was acute and appreciative ; his 
acquaintance with the best parts of English literature was exact and 
comprehensive ; and his own style, though sometimes affected, was sin- 
gularly graceful and harmonious. In a certain quiet beauty and sim- 
plicity, no writings of this century surpass his best productions. 



5. — 1. The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulat. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
xvi. and 395, 440. 

2. Biographies of Lord Macaulat contributed to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. With Notes of his Connection with Edinburgh, 
and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. Edinburgh : Adam 
and Charles Black. 1860. 16mo. pp. lvi. and 235. 

The first of these collections is an acceptable contribution to English 
literature, both on account of the papers included in it, and on account 
of the light which it incidentally throws on the growth and develop- 
ment of Lord Macaulay's mind. It comprises writings of nearly every 
period of his life, from the versified " Epitaph on Henry Martyn," 
composed when he was only twelve years old, to the last product of his 
matured intellect, the masterly sketch of the younger Pitt ; and it is 
divided into four parts, including, respectively, his prose contributions 
to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, the Edinburgh Review, and the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, and his miscellaneous poems, both published and 
unpublished. Under the first head we have ten papers written while 
he was at college, three of which are reprinted in the American edition 
of his Essays, though they are not contained in the English edition. 
Of the other early papers the most striking are two critical essays on 
Dante and Petrarch, which show much acuteness, and an intimate 
acquaintance with their subjects, and fragments of a Roman tale and 
of a Greek drama. The second division contains nine biographical and 
critical essays. Of these, seven are in the American edition of the 
Essays ; and among them are the well-known papers on History, Mira- 
beau, and Barere, and the three articles on the Utilitarian Theory of 
Government. Besides these essays there are two very able and thor- 
ough papers in refutation of Sadler's Theory of Population, which are 
now reprinted for the first time. The third division includes the admi- 
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rable biographical sketches of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, John- 
son, and the younger Pitt, — the last of which is perhaps the finest 
cabinet portrait in our language. In the fourth division we have a 
miscellaneous collection of poems, epitaphs, inscriptions, and transla- 
tions. Several of these pieces possess great merit ; and we know 
nothing of the kind which is superior to the epitaph on Lord Metcalfe 
and the inscription on the statue of Lord William Bentinck. " The 
Battle of Moncontour," " The Battle of Naseby," and " The Country 
Clergyman's Trip to Cambridge," an election ballad written in 1827, 
are very spirited and graphic poems, not unworthy of the powers which 
produced " The Armada " and " The Battle of Ivry." But the piece 
which will attract the most notice is a dream, written after his defeat at 
Edinburgh, and bearing the simple title of " Lines written in August, 
1847." It celebrates the unfailing consolations of literature, and is 
marked by a lofty and dignified tone, and by great beauty of expres- 
sion. Its length prevents us from citing the whole poem ; but we can- 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a few of the closing stanzas. 
As the weary and disappointed statesman rests at the close of the 
memorable contest in Edinburgh, his thoughts revert to his early years, 
and in imagination he sees a new-born child " sleeping life's first soft 
sleep." Before the infant the fairy queens pass to pronounce his doom 
in life. One by one the Queens of Gain, Fashion, Pleasure, and 
Power, and their companions, move on, in long procession, in silence or 
with a scornful glance. At length the Queen of Literature comes, and 
as she bends over the cradle she breathes into the baby's ear a warm 
greeting, telling him how much he will love her in the future, and how 
richly she will repay his love ; and she adds : — 

" In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon's side : 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless head of Hyde : 

" I brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : 
I lighted Milton's darkness with the blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 

" And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 

That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 
Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; — 
" Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 
Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman's praise. 
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" No : when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 
Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine ; 

" Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream, 
Where more than Thule's winter barbs the breeze, 
Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic seas ; 

" Thine, when around thy litter's track all day 
White sand-hills shall reflect the burning glare ; 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger's lair ; 

" Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 
For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 

" Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 

Hate's yell, and Envy's hiss, and Folly's bray, 
Eemember me ; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, bawbles, flatterers, pass away. 

" Tes : they will pass away ; nor deem it strange : 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea : 
And let them come and go : thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me." 

"Who, that has ever sought the consolations which literature proffers 
in sickness, or sorrow, or disappointment, does not recognize the truth- 
fulness of these manly and vigorous lines, and gain from them a deeper 
insight into the character of the great historian ? 

A collection so miscellaneous as this, and extending over a period of 
nearly half a century, can add nothing to a reputation so solid and 
durable as Lord Macaulay's. Neither can it derogate from his claim 
to a place among the foremost writers of modern times. Some of the 
early pieces, indeed, are such as he would not himself have reprinted, 
and give only slight promise of the splendid powers which he devel- 
oped at a subsequent period. Others are among the best of his minor 
productions ; and all are interesting from their connection with him. 

The second collection named above contains the five biographies from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and an introductory chapter, by Mr. 
Adam Black, on Lord Macaulay's connection with Edinburgh as one 
of its members in Parliament. This paper, though short, is replete 
with interest ; and some of the extracts from his letters and speeches 
cannot be readily found elsewhere. 



